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MSTRACT 



This booklet shares what South Carolina teachers said during 
Teacher Talk, a series of regional dialogue sessions between teachers and the 
State Superintendent of Education in 1997. Teachers from all levels and 
disciplines participated in the meetings. Teachers identified learning 
activities that were highly effective for students, worked in small groups to 
develop ideas, and shared ideas with the large group. Next, they worked in 
small groups by grade level to discuss two predetermined issues, then 
provided responses to the issues. Finally, they named tools, techniques, and 
support needed for successful implementation of best practices. After 
introductory information. Section 1 of the booklet, "Teachers' Top Education 
Issues, " discusses class size, accountability, professional development, 
parent involvement, teacher leadership, testing, public image, curriculum, 
at-risk students, school safety, discipline and management, technology, and 
licensure. Section 2, "Tools, Techniques, and Support," focuses on 
information related to local school districts, higher education, state 
department of education, and parents and communities. Section 3, "Learning 
Activity Ideas from Teacher Talk Participants, " discusses activities at each 
grade level. Information from a Teacher Talk evaluation is included. (SM) 
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This is the Year of the Teacher! To acknowledge and honor the hard work and dedication of 
committed education professionals in classrooms across our state, we dedicate this docu- 
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Introduction 



The vital role of the classroom teacher in the success of our students is one aspect of education upon which 
we all agree. Over the past several years South Carolina educators have been involved in many efforts to improve 
our educational system. These efforts include curriculum frameworks, more rigorous academic standards, im- 
proved achievement assessment strategies, deregulation for increased flexibility and much more. None of these will 
contribute to enhanced opportunities for students to succeed in our schools without the committed involvement of 
teachers in our classrooms. 

Last year the State Superintendent of Education asked members of the Department of Education and 
representatives of the South Carolina Education Association, the Palmetto Teachers Association and the South 
Carolina Center for Teacher Recruitment to participate in the planning of Teacher Talk, a series of regional 
dialogue sessions between teachers and the State Superintendent. It is important to share with all the teachers of 
South Carolina some of what was said and done during the Teacher Talk sessions. Capturing and documenting the 
richness and spirit of these meetings have proven to be difficult tasks; however, we have created this document in 
an effort to share the ideas and wisdom of those who participated with a wider audience. 

The assistance of the staff members of the associations involved in planning and carrying out the meetings, 
along with the creative ideas and insights shared by the teachers who participated in Teacher Talk, is greatly 
appreciated. Teiichers are vital to the success of our children and our schools. Their dedication and commitment to 
achieving excellence for every child in South Carolina are the keys to our past and future success. 
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Teachers came 
from all areas of 
the state, from 
cities and from 
rural areas. 
Teachers of all 
ages and 
disciplines. 
Teachers of the 
handicapped and 
the gifted. 
Teachers from a 
variety of public 
schools whose 
combined 
experience was 
well over a 
thousand years. 







1997 Teacher Talk Meetings? 

Voices From the Field 

The South Carolina State Superintendent of Education, Dr. Barbara S. Nielsen, 
invited 300 exceptional public school teachers to three regional Teacher Talk meet- 
ings in Myrtle Beach, Columbia and Spartanburg in January, Febmary and March 
1997. The Palmetto State Teachers Association, the S.C. Center for Teacher 
Recruitment and the S.C. Education Association nominated participants for the 
meetings. 

Teachers from all levels and disciplines were invited from all areas of the state. The 
group contained many Teachers of the Year and other honorees. But they did not 
come to be honored this time. They came to share and to be heard. 

Dr. Nielsen’s vision for Teacher Talk meetings was to gather ideas from teachers on 
best practices in the classroom and to hear their thoughts on various educational 
issues and how the State Department of Education and others can work with 
teachers to improve the teaching/leaming process. The Teacher Talk meetings 
provided an informative and candid exchange of opinions, concrete recommen- 
dations and innovative ideas and solutions based on the participants' vast expe- 
riences. This report shares the many voices from the Teacher Talk meetings. 

Each Teacher Talk participant started by identifying a learning activity which has 
proven to be highly effective for students. Teachers worked in small groups to de- 
velop their ideas. Then they shared ideas with the entire group. Some of the ideas of 
this exercise can be found in the section on LeamingActivity Ideas FromTeacher 
Talk Participants. 

Next, small groups of teachers were formed by grade levels: elementary, middle 
and high. Each group chose two issues to discuss from a pre-identified list. 
After intense discussion, the small groups identified the most important topics 
within the issues they chose. Teachers were asked to identify the implications 
of these topics for best practice and practical application in the classroom. A 
summary of their responses can be found in the section called Teachers' Top 
Education Issues. 

Finally, all participants were asked to name tools, techniques and support needed 
for successful implementation of best practices. Teachers made recommenda- 
tions for local school districts, higher education institutions, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, parents and communities. A summary of this activity can be 
found in the section called Tools, Techniques and Support. 

The last section of this document details a very thorough evaluation of the Teacher 
Talk meetings. Dr. Nielsen wanted to ensure that the time teachers spent would be 
productive, meaningful, and quality professional development. More than 95% of the 
teachers rated the overall value of the program at a very high to extremely high level. 
Many teachers suggested expandingTeacher Talk to allow more teachers to partici- 
pate. 

The Department of Education plans to holdTeacherTalk sessions each year to 
enhance continued input and sharing of ideas, concerns, and recommendations from 
teachers in the classroom. After all, if all students are to achieve at high academic 
levels, classroom teachers will get them to those levels. 
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Teachers’ Top 
Education Issues 



Teachers’ Top Education Issues 

The following issues were chosen by participants of the Teacher Talk meetings. 
The comments, ideas and opinions of participating teachers have been condensed 
into this narrative fomi. The issues the teachers chose to discuss are listed below. 



The number in parentheses indicates the number of teacher groups that chose to 
discuss the issue. 



Class Size (8) 

Accountability (8) 

Professional Development (7) 
Parent Involvement (6) 
Teacher Leadership (5) 

Time (5) 

Testing (4) 

Public Image (4) 

Curriculum (4) 

At-Risk Students (4) 

School Safety (4) 

Discipline and Management (4) 
Technology (3) 

Professional Licensure (2) 



Class Size 

Class size has a direct effect on how well a teacher can do the job. Do the schools, 
districts and the state adhere to class size requirements? How can the maximum class 
size be reduced? Teachers raise many important questions and issues regarding class 
Teachers believe size. 



strongly that 
class size 
affects student 
achievement. 



The Effect of Class Size on Instruction 

Teachers believe strongly that class size affects student achievement. Smaller classes 
facilitate character and development, social skills and reduce discipline problems. 
Smaller classes impact directly on the students' participation, the teacher's awareness, 
the ability to provide individualized remediation and school-to-home contact. Smaller 
classes make it easier for teachers to be accountable. 

Large class size makes the use of alternative assessments almost impossible. The 
lack of individualized instruction impacts negatively on learning, testing and discipline 
and causes an increase in the dropout rate. 

One way to deal with this issue may be a flexible school day; offering early and late 
classes would reduce the numbers in each class and accommodate high school stu- 
dents who have jobs. 




Student/Teacher Ratio 

Teachers believe that serious evaluation of class size is needed. Several mention 
the desire to have the student/teacher ratio match the athlete/coach ratio. Whatever 
the standard, it should be consistent across the state in districts, schools, and class- 
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rooms. One example might be K-3 (20/1); 4-6 (25/1); and 
over these grades additional help is needed. 

One teacher states: “Student/teacher ratio should reflect 
the number of students taught in the actual classroom. 
Sometimes there is a disparity with these numbers.” An- 
other says the “special needs students should be weighted 
due to the amount of attention they demand.” 

One teacher suggests that “in the case of mainstreamed 
students, assistance be provided through an inclusion model 
with a resource person to sustain and maintain classroom 
management and instruction." Class size could be deter- 
mined using "at risk indicators" developed by the National 
Dropout Prevention Center. 



Lack of Physical Space 

Teachers say that the space allotted in the classroom is inadequate. More desK 
space is needed for computers. They are concerned about the space require- 
ments of full day kindergarten. 




Accountability 

Accountability sparked more discussion than most issues. How will account- 
ability be meted out? For what will teachers be responsible? Will there be 
appropriate support of teachers to help them meet accountability standards? How 
will the standards be carried out? And what is the role of parents? All these are 
important questions asked by teachers regarding a proposed accountability mea- 
sure. Following are specific issues teachers raised regarding accountability. 



One teacher 
suggests that 
"there should be 



What is the Criteria for Accountability? 

Teachers feel strongly that teachers are not solely responsible for student 
achievement, but that the students, parents and school administrators share re- 
sponsibility. They want teachers involved in the development of such a plan. 

Teachers believe an accountability measure must be fair for all types of schools. 
The goals and expectations must be stated clearly. Accountability should be 
based on individual student growth, not test scores. Students should not be pro- 
moted until grade level skills are met. And the assessment should not only in- 
clude BSAP results, but a wide range of measures. 

One teacher suggests: "There should be highly-defined criteria of account- 
ability developed by teachers. This plan should be implemented by teachers. 
We could have Master Teachers in individual schools who carry out the pro- 
gram. These Master Teachers could still teach part time. There should not be 
positions created only to implement this program! Let us have control of our 
profession!" 



highly -defined 
criteriafor 
accountability 
developed by 
teachers. ” 



Support for Teachers 
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While in the stages of development and during implementation, teachers need 
support to meet the standards of an accountability plan. Support should come in 
the form of training, time, smaller classes, and iristructional tools. They need 
support from their administrators to meet higher expectations. Teachers are concerned 
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Lower class size 
plays a part 
in ensuring 
accountability. 




about inadequate representation on a state level committee currently studying 
accountability. 

Teachers are concerned about the legislature expecting more while funding 
less. They want more support if more will be expected of them. They need the 
tools to meet accountability standards; this and only this will produce higher 
standards and professionalism to improve student performance. 

Lower class size plays a part in ensuring accountability. Large classes and 
heterogeneous grouping negates the probability of achieving higher standards 
for all students. Smaller classes help in multiple areas: grades, achievements, 
discipline, dropouts, and testing results. 

The state committee meeting on accountability does not have enough class- 
room teachers from all levels. The legislature and business leaders need to hear 
from teachers. Teachers must be given more say in what happens! One teacher 
asks, “Why are we not asked to be on the Governor’s PASS task force? How do 
you get there?” 

Some feel the accountability plan that has been discussed in the past is puni- 
tive rather than constructive. “Everyone is upset when scores are not high, but 
make excuses for individual students who do not do well. The public does not 
understand numbers being reported,” says another teacher. 

To comply with accountability, teachers must have the support of school ad- 
ministration. Administration must pull out dismptive students, support disci- 
pline measures, provide appropriate staff support, and give moral support. 

Methods for Implementation 

Exactly how will an accountability plan be implemented? Teachers suggest 
methods to consider when developing the parameters. One method in helping 
teachers meet accountability is to lower student/teacher ratios. Pre- and post- 
evaluation and authentic assessment for all types of learners are examples of 
ways to measure true progress. Social promotion and alternative acadfemic set- 
tings are important issues to consider. 

They believe accountability should be at the individual class level and stu- 
dents should be assessed over time. Educators should assess students each year 
and hold all teachers accountable, not just the math or reading teachers. 

The Accountability of Parents 

Teachers are quite concerned about parental involvement and responsibility. 
They see the parents as partners in ensuring a child’s success in school. They 
want parents held accountable as well. 

Parents should ensure that students attend school, that they are physically 
prepared (rested, proper nutrition), and that they have an environment condu- 
cive to study. Parents should support the teachers. A teacher says, “Other states 
may allow ‘neglect petitions’ for parents. Is this possible here?” 

Another teacher asserts, “Parents need to be held accountable for homework, 
books being brought home, and TV time at home. Parents can’t say ‘I can’t do 
anything with Johnnie. You [the teacher] make him do well in school.’” 

Some teachers realize that most parents do the best they can and that teacher 
complaints will not help their ability to get involved. 

Teacher Preparation 

How will teachers prepare for the new accountability standards? Teachers need a 
clear understanding of what is expected of them. They need professional develop- 
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merit and effective evaluations, but they know they must 
also take it upon themselves to possess the latest knowl- 
edge in their field as well as in current events. 

There is so much emphasis on test scores that teach- 
ers are often distracted from the task at hand — teach- 
ing. Teachers must prepare lessons to address cur- 
riculum, be available for special help, be knowledge- 
able and current in content, keep abreast of current 
world and professional issues/events, and be sensitive 
to student needs. 

They need training on how to deal with students with 
special needs. Most often they are not prepared for 
special education, reading, handicaps, etc. 

Teachers want an effective evaluation program. Says 
one teacher, "Good teachers should not have to carry 
poor or mediocre teachers. Reward and build up the 
good teachers, not by adding more paper work. Get 
rid of teachers who are not doing their job. Stop put- 
ting unqualified people in the classroom! " 




Professional Development 

Teachers want quality, relevant professional development opportunities. They want 
to be involved in the design of these learning experiences. Leave time or compensa- 
tory time for professional development is important to them. The availability of mentoring 
for first-year teachers is critical . 



Crafting Quality Staff Development 

Teachers believe that district staff development activities should keep teachers up 
to date on content in subject areas. But staff development should address individual 
professional needs and not offer a ‘blanket’ program which ignores the individual's 
needs. “Professional development should be designed to help teachers stay abreast 
of trends that are ongoing to help improve our students' education,” says one teacher. 

They want to be able to choose their own professional development activities. They 
want current information on important new issues and developments in education. 
Sometimes staff development is viewed as a punishment. Says one teacher, "We 
need staff development that prepares us for curricular changes, requires teacher input, 
is positive, pertinent, and content specific for all, meets the individual needs of each 
teacher, and is not top-down directed." Giving teachers the opportunity to create their 
own plan will give them the buy-in they need. They recognize that the ADEPT model 
will allow them to build their own professional development plan. 



Teachers want 
quality, relevant 
professional 
development 
opportunities. 
They want to be 
involved in the 



Time and Scheduling Issues 




Teachers need time and appropriate scheduling to take advantage of professional 
development. They want more staff development days built into the calendar. They 
need release time for curriculum development. 

They want to be treated as professionals with compensation of time or money for 
time spent in professional development activities. Several teachers thought regularly 
scheduled Teacher Talk sessions would be beneficial. 

1 ? 



design of these 

learning 

experiences. 




Teachers must 
have the support 
and involvement of 
parents and the 
community. 



The mentoring of first-year teachers is an important issue. It was suggested that the 
first year teacher have a support network and meet twice monthly with the principal to 
keep abreast of what is required and is happening in the school. Mentoring will 
improve the transfer of knowledge to new teachers and thus improve student learning. 
One teacher suggests that with any change in assignments in the primary school the 
teacher should get a mentor. 



Ways to Get the Community Involved 

Communities must value education. Teachers have many ideas about ways to get 
community members involved in the schools. Businesses must be supportive of par- 
ents when the parents need to attend a school function. Employers often dock the 
parent/employee, which penalizes them for being involved. Somehow businesses 
need to give parents time off for conferences. Perhaps the school could send a letter 
explaining and outlining the need for a parent conference. 

In some communities, churches are positive influences in gaining support of the 
community for educators. “In my community a church recognized teachers (retired 
and employed), then held a reception afterwards,” says one teacher. “You could have 
an Education Sunday or a Parenting Club.” 

Service learning is an excellent way to get the community involved in education and 
education involved in the community. 

Ways to Get the Parents Involved 

Many practical ideas were offered for ways to get parents involved. Teachers see 
the need for a school plan to involve parents. Teachers must get to know parents 
personally, and there must be follow-up. 

Some of the ideas the teachers suggest are: 

• Muffins for Mom and Doughnuts for Dad; 

• Parenting Club - birth to 5 - contact churches to find out who has been bom; 

• More open hou ses ; 

• Good news notes to students; 

• Once a month, good news phone calls; 

• Talking “good” about ourselves and schools; 

• We need to do open house both semesters if on block scheduling ; 

• “Brag Rag” - four-page newspaper on success of teachers/staff/students. Keeps 
community informed about what teachers are doing; and 

• PU letter - if a student uses profanity, they must write what was said, who heard, 
etc. If third time, parent must come and stay with student for one hour and read 
letter (Profanity U sage = PU) . 



Teachers want the opportunity to become leaders and feel there are ways administra- 
tors can facilitate this process. They want training at the state, local and national 
levels. And they want the power to make real decisions at the school. 



Parent Involvement 



Teacher Leadership 
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Developing Teacher Leaders 

Teachers agree that the opportunity to serve as a leader is one of the most 
valuable professional experiences available or possible. As a teacher leader, a 
teacher's depth of knowledge, confidence, and teaching ability is strengthened. 
This opportunity is one, of the few times they get a “pat on the back” which 
enhances their self-esteem and enthusiasm. 

Teachers crave time to grow professionally. They want time to be active in the 
community, and they want time to be active in their professional organizations, and 
time for professional development activities. Teachers want to help plan staff devel- 
opment made available to them. They like the idea of National Board Certification. 
One teacher suggested that there be a state framework for teacher training and that 
higher education follow these guidelines for teacher preparation. 

As part of the teacher leader responsibility, they want a mentor program in which a 
beginning teacher is matched with a“seasoned” teacher. They caution, “Don’t throw 
new teachers to the wolves.” A suggestion for the mentor program would be to have 
first year teachers teach a half day and follow their mentor for the remainder of the day. 

Incentives 

There should be incentives for teachers. To serve as teacher leaders, compensatory 
time or stipends will encourage teacher leaders to serve. Seasoned teachers need 
both financial incentive and release time to mentor new teachers. It was suggested 
that there be compensation in the form of teacher interns for teacher leaders who must 
be away from the classroom. 

Teachers need more information on the responsibilities of a teacher leader before 
accepting the position. They want to know the criteria for selection and the level of 
power they will have, once accepted. 

Support for Teacher Leadership 

Teacher leaders need support to be effective. They want to share in the administra- 
tive “power” in decision making with staff and faculty. They want more say in issues 
regarding the school budget and curriculum. Teacher leaders have the responsibility to 
speak for education with business leaders, the school board and superintendent, and 
legislators. 
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Time Issues 

Teadiers want and need time for professional development activities during inservice 
days and not on teacher work days. They want to have more control of their time and 
be able to teach without additional duties which cut into planning time. 

Staff Development 

Many teachers say that staff development should not be held the first week of school. 
It should be a paid weekend or time during the summer with relevant topics and pre- 
senters. Staff development should directiy affect teachers in the classroom. They want 
summer classes that count towards professional development. One teacher suggests 
that teacher work days be just that — work days ~ not staff development time. 

Another teacher says: "Teacher instruction cannot be replaced by any amount 
of Saturday school or monetary arrangement - teachers need to be in school. 
Districts should adhere to attendance policies ~ no more ‘pay’ for credit." 



Teacher Empowerment 

Site-based management should be used to deal with time issues. Teachers 
need to have adequate time to prepare for change. Some suggest allowing teachers 
to decide the best way to use their inservice days, then compensate thern for 
extra days. Teachers want the power to set their own time blocks for teaching a 
particular subject. One teacher advises, ‘Teachers -- do your groundwork when 
making proposals to administrators, they will be more willing to listen.” 

Scheduling 

Time is short in a regular work day. Teachers are frustrated by the lack of control 
they have over their time. More planning time is needed, including individual planning, 
common planning, and staff development. A teacher's time is managed by oth- 
ers. Teachers spend time on bus duty, lunchroom duty, administrative chores, 
and/or holding other teacher’s classes when substitutes are not available. There 
are too many interruptions during planning times to make the time productive. 

Paraprofessionals can help small groups of teachers in copying papers, locating 
research, and other chores. Sometimes teachers have up to five preparations which 
does not give them adequate time to prepare lessons. Some A/B Block teachers have 
only 90 minutes planning time per week ~ this is not enough time to plan. 
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Testing 

A variety of issues come into play about testing. Teachers like authentic assess- 
ment; however, there is a disparity between this type of assessment and the tests 
which are given. Often a match does not exist betweeii what is tested and what is 
taught. Most tests emphasize basic skills, and teachers want to teach beyond that 
level. They believe too much emphasis is placed on testing and not enough on teach- 
ing and learning. 

Most tests ignore learning styles and ability levels, therefore standardized testing 
should not be the only measure. Most tests simply measure retention of material. 
Experience should be measured as well as intelligence and ability. Teachers want to 
use different testing instruments, including traditional and portfolios. They want au- 
thentic assessment which is ongoing and developmentally-appropriate. "New tests 
are coming with BSAP that are hands-on,” says one teacher. “Since we are measured 
one way, our teaching will go that way." 

Parent involvement is important regarding how their child tests. Parents should 
come to the school to talk with school counselors and teachers about tests and their 
importance. Teachers admit there is a significant difference between students whose 
basic needs are met and students who have to provide for their own survival. 

Several teachers agree that there is no use for the MAT-7 in the 1 1th grade. Stu- 
dents do not take this test seriously after they have already passed the Exit Exam. It is 
difficult to test 1 1 th graders who did not pass the Exit Exam in the 1 0th grade. 

Another teacher says, “We do not need two different tests on alternate years. 
Students should have one test every other year. Put the saved money back in the 
classroom or in teacher development.” 




Iimiaige 



Teacher Talk teachers were prolific on issues relating to the public image of educa- 
tion and educators. They know there is a general lack of respect for the profession. 
The pay is low and it is considered "women's work." However, teachers realize that 
they are part of the solution to this problem. They are the spokespersons for the 
profession. But they need the support of education leaders. 



PiubMc Perceptiomis off PebMc Edecatloe 

Teachers believe there is a general lack of respect for education and educators. 
The public believes that teachers are paid well, work few hours, and have too many 
paid holidays. Teachers are perceived as social servants. The public believes anyone 
could be a teacher. Currently, parents and students believe good teachers are only 
waiting until they can “climb” to the guidance or administrative level. Public percep- 
tion must be changed. 

The public image of education is closely related to community involvement. Busi- 
ness cannot conceive of not having a lunch break or paying for your own classroom 
supplies. 

Teacher Pay 

Teachers say that their compensation must improve to a professional level if they 
are to have the respect they deserve. "The salary cap is horrendous ! " says one teacher. 
There is no incentive in salaries after 17 years. Veteran teachers are being punished. 

Teachers are moonlighting because they often find their salaries do not meet finan- 
cial obligations. Teachers often cannot afford to send their own children to college. 
Perhaps the S.C. Department of Education and the state legislature can develop a 
plan to offer scholarships for children of educators to state institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

The Teachers' RespoKssiMIilty 

Teachers feel strongly that they serve as a model of the profession in the classroom 
and the community. They must put forth a good image to improve the perception of 
education. They must be positive and proud about the profession. 

When teachers hear negative comments about themselves and their chosen profes- 
sion, it affects their self-esteem. One teacher says “Every school has teachers at the 
top and bottom levels. We must find a way to rid our profession of the substandard 
teachers. The ‘surplus’ of substandard teachers seems to end up at the middle school 
level, where they do not want to be. Therefore, unhappy ‘substandard’ teachers 
produce unhappy ‘substandard’ students.” 

New teachers must not be given a “sink or swim” situation. Teachers are leaving 
the profession because they are given impossible situations. More men are needed in 
the teaching profession. Males are needed to fill the void of no fathers or role models 
in many homes. 

The Effect off Public Relations 

Teachers believe public relations, or the lack of, is a major factor that contributes to 
a poor public image. “Educators are the worst public relations people; we are our 
worst enemies. Superintendents, district personnel, administrators, guidance counse- 
lors and teachers must rally together to support the most rewarding profession. One 
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big suggestion: we must stop 
the gossiping,” says a teacher. 
Many teachers caution others 
to be careful what they say 
outside school. 

Communication is a key to 
improving the perception. 
Teachers say they have a great 
deal to do with their own pub- 
lic image and they should "talk 
it up" as a professional. The 
public must be informed about 
all academic and other class- 
room achievements. What is 
needed is more newspaper 
coverage of academics, not just athletics. Teachers should send more positive news 
to papers. It would be helpful if every school had a PR person or a student who is 
responsible for the school’s press releases. 
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Leadership for a Better Public Image 

How can leadership for the schools make a difference in public image? First, teachers 
say there must be financial accountability and equity. State leaders should not just 
“talk the talk” but they need to “walk the walk.” No favoritism should be allowed. 

One teacher says, “There is too much favoritism in school districts throughout the 
state. The ‘good ol boy’ system must be annihilated. Even more importantly, the 
hierarchy of community involvement must be removed. There is a problem with the 
power of any business/industry or church dictating policies, codes, and practices.in a 
school system.” 

We must have the support of the State Department of Education on the practices 
and needs of school districts in South Carolina. Another teacher says “School public 
relations professionals and State Department of Education officials should recognize 
that after last year’s bad press, we need to learn from this.” 

There is a lack of communication between State Department of Education, school 
administrators and teachers. Fomms like “Teacher Talk” can open the lines of com- 
munications. But teachers wonder how will the information from Teacher Talk be 
used? 

One teacher suggests that to truly provide effective leadership for education, super- 
visors, including all administrators, should be required to return to the classroom peri- 
odically. Board members should spend one to two weeks shadowing a teacher be- 
fore he/she is allowed to serve. A legislator should spend one to two weeks shadow- 
ing a teacher before he/she can vote on any laws affecting education. 




Curriculum 

Curriculum issues sparked much discussion among teachers. As the curriculum 
they teach becomes more demanding, they need increased support in terms of training 
and supplies. They want to teach the basic skills and beyond within a consistent 
curriculum guide. Before changes are made in the curriculum, teachers want a plan 
backed by research. They want to use a variety of assessment tools. Smaller classes 
will help them be more effective. 
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Funding 

The state mandates cumiculum changes without providing financial support. Teach- 
ers need financial and staff support for the expanded curriculum demand. Funding 
needs to support curriculum, not just textbooks and supplies. 

Classrooms should be adequately equipped with necessary materials for instmction 
to all learning styles. School districts should have choices on whether to purchase 
basal texts or trade books. 

Instructional Support 

Many teachers emphasize the irriportance of meeting the basic educational needs of 
students, especially in lower grades. Basic skills should be the focus of instruction. 

Alignment and benchmarks should follow some sensible curriculmn guidelines. Al- 
ternative assessment should be used for curriculum evaluation using portfolios, check- 
lists, performance-based assessments, real-life problem solving, with the teacher 
serving as the assessor of students’ skills. 

A curriculum coordinator is needed within the school setting to observe lessons, 
visit classrooms, conference and mentor teachers, and organize meaningful grade level 
discussions across grade levels. Universal guidelines are needed for district textbook 
adoption. 

Teachers see more and more added to the curriculum, such as sex education, 
empathy training, etc. There is an increased teacher work load with larger class 
sizes, requiring more time for planning. What is needed are smaller classes and 
fewer teacher preparations. Instructional time should not be interrupted to per- 
form non-instructional tasks. 

One teacher says, "Teachers are told what to do. Guidelines are presented as 
mandates. Science, math, and language arts are not taught consistently." There should 
be an attempt to match teachers with curriculum. Teachers should be able to use the 
teaching method most effective for them. 

In the classroom, teachers should use a combination of techniques such as whole 
language and phonics. There is a concern about having only two tracks - college or 
technical. Some believe there needs to be a general track. Students need more 
flexibility than can be found in two tracks. Students do not know at 1 6 how to make a 
life decision. Tech Prep courses are rigorous but class enrollment is like a “dumping 
ground.” Good Tech Prep training results in students being prepared for BSAP. 

Some teachers are concerned about departmentalization. A solution may be team 
teaching, where everything is interrelated and teachers work together. Others suggest 
departmentalizing the upper elementary grades to specialize in each content area. 



Students who are at risk pose a special challenge to teachers. Instmction for these 
students should be stmctured and individualized. Teachers do not feel adequately 
trained to deal with these students. More training, even at the undergraduate level, is 
needed. Parent education and involvement are very important to working with 
the special students. 

Instruction 

Students who are at risk need a highly-stmctured basics approach to instmction 
beginning at an early age. Teachers should determine where the child is academically 
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and teach from that point, not starting with where they should be. These special 
students need individualized instruction. Selective inclusion is a possible method of 
working with at-risk youth. 

Teacher Training 

The teacher's attitude toward at-risk students has a lot to do with his or her effec- 
tiveness. There should be more training for teachers of at-risk students and funding 
for them to observe model practices. 

Teachers also need support from special services. Interagency cooperation will 
help identity, serve, and train teachers on how to deal with special needs. There must 
be funding for pre-service training at the undergraduate level, and ongoing inservice 
training for teachers. This is necessary to help teachers become responsible and 
accountable for meeting the needs of at-risk students. 

beginning 

at an early age. Parent education is a major issue in dealing with at-risk youth. Teachers suggest 

attaching a mandate to welfare reform to teach parenting skills. Some suggest manda- 
tory parent involvement for parents on public assistance while the schools provide 
child care so they can participate. 
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School Safety 

School safety is a concern of many teachers. Teachers want zero tolerance for 
violence in schools, and they need the support of administrators. Parents and the 
community must be part of the solution to school safety problems. Schools should 
have an operative safety plan in place. Teachers and students need training to deal 
effectively with conflicts. Teachers offer some ideas to help maintain safe schools. 

Administration 

Teachers want zero tolerance for violence. Inside the classroom, teachere need 
quick access to administration when needed. They want administrators to be visible 
during the change of class. An open channel of communication is important among aU 
levels of the administration and faculty. 

There should be a standardized procedures and documents for reporting of crimes. 
Police should be called when rules are violated. Tougher consequences must be 
carried out from the top down. 



Safety plans 

A statewide safety plan, which includes health and physical concerns, should be 
implemented. All students and teachers need to be aware of school safety practices 
and practice them periodically. 



Parent/Community Support 

There must be open lines of communication among all levels of the community and 
service agencies. Community support, such as social services, Crimestoppers, the 
health department, business and industry, churches and local chambers of commerce, 
is important. Many of the problems related to safety issues are social promotion, 
dropouts, dmgs, weapon availability and lack of parent accountability. 



Student Issues 

Students should not have to fear going to the bathroom, lunch room or the play- 
ground. Peer mediation and conflict resolution should be taught so that students are 
involved and part of the solution. 

Teacher Training 

Training in peer mediation and early intervention is needed starting in the lower 
grades. Teachers should be informed about students with criminal records so they can 
deal with these students more effectively. Teachers need to be made aware of drug 
problems on campus and continue drug awareness programs. 

Teachers are not trained police officers and should not be responsible for policing 
school grounds. Many teachers are responsible for searching students, breaking up 
fights, and some are not trained in passive restraint. What is the compensation for 
injury in breaking up a fight? Training in passive restraint is essential. 

Possible Solutions 

Teachers identified many methods for increasing school safety. Teachers say they 
need emergency buttons, beepers or telephones in their classrooms. Clear book bags 
will keep students from concealing weapons and other dangerous materials. Uniforms 
have success in some school districts. One teacher suggests that the legislature con- 
sider a bill to make tougher consequences for violations of safety in schools. The state 
law which mandates a 10-day expulsion hinders safety problems in certain situations. 



Discipline and Management 

Teachers seem most dismayed with middle school students, especially ninth grad- 
ers. Teachers of students this age need assistance in dealing with these youngsters. 
Effective teaching, some agree, is the best tool for discipline problems. As with many 
previous issues, having smaller classes goes a long way toward helping teachers main- 
tain control over the classroom. Teachers demand support from administrators re- 
garding their decisions on student discipline. 

Middle School Students 

One of the biggest issues regarding discipline and classroom management is ninth 
graders. The inclusion of ninth grade at the high school causes a dramatic increase in 
discipline problems. Some 75 percent of all discipline referrals are written for ninth 
graders. These students function better at thejunior high rather than high school. At 
a minimum, they should be in a school-within-a-school situation. Teachers wonder 
how they can best serve ninth graders. 

One teacher states, ‘The middle school focus seems to encourage students to ‘feel 
good’ about themselves, even if they are failing. Middle school is time wasted as far 
as academics; they lose what they learned in elementary school. Middle school edu- 
cators are realizing the need to go back to drawing board with emphasis on academics 
and discipline.” 




Classroom Management 

The best discipline is good teaching. Good management prevents discipline prob- 
lems. Discipline can be taught throughout the curriculum — ffipugh character building 
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and modeling by teachers. Teachers should model respect with the support of 
administrators/parents. 
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Class Size 

Smaller classes should be the number one priority. Student/teacher ratios overall 
(across school districts or even within individual schools) do not accurately reflect 
crowded classroom conditions. When there are 25 to 30 students in one class, it 
creates unnecessary discipline problems. Large classes set up the teachers and stu- 
dents for failure in the area of discipline and management. Ideally, says one teacher, 
class size should be limited to 1 8. 

Support That is Consistent 

Administrative and parental support are critical to maintaining a cohesive, integrated 
discipline/nianagement system. Teachers must have support from the district and state 
to enforce the discipline plans. There must be uniform consequences for “bad” be- 
havior. Administration must help with discipline. One teacher suggests having a team 
that follows the discipline problems of a student even when they change schools. 

Teachers and students need a well-defined list of legal limits regarding a discipline 
plan. There should be consistency in procedures and policy within school. “Some- 
times it seems we never stick with anything long enough to make it work," says one 
teacher. “We don't need quick fixes — don’t jump from one program/solution to 
the other.” 

Intervention 

Every school needs a crisis intervention person and place for removing disruptive 
students immediately from classrooms, i.e. Rock Hill’s Recovery Room. A Re- 
covery Room provides out-of-class space for immediate support. Children have 
opportunity to “cool-down” and return to the classroom after control has been 
reestablished. Perhaps the General Assembly could fund an alternative school 
after school, 4-8 p.m. 

Technolog y 

Teachers have a concern about availability of technology in their schools and whether 
the technology they have is up-to-date. They believe districts and schools should have 
a technology plan in place. Teachers themselves need training, and they want the 
chance to talk with business about the needs they have in this area. 

Liability 

Where does a teacher's responsibility lie in monitoring student exposure on the 
Internet? There are many liability issues with copyrights and license as well. Liability 
issues need to be addressed as well as student access and teacher responsibility. 

Computers and Classroom Instruction 

Limited student access is a problem. The concept of a "computer in each class- 
room” does not mean anything if a student is denied access to the technology. State 
frameworks should be mandated regarding computer access. 

There should be age-appropriate technology emphasis in schools, e.g., keyboard- 
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ing in kindergarten. Keyboarding classes are essential beginning in the early 
grades. 

Standardized testing, such as the BSAP test, should address computer proficiency 
and knowledge. 

Technology is a great equalizer as far as information. Students in rural areas can get 
the same information as others. Technology is a wonderful tool. We must teach 
students to use it efficiently and effectively. It cannot replace thinking and reading 
skills. 

Computer Use in Schools 

One of the biggest concerns teachers have is the quality of the technology available 
to them. The software/hardware are not always current. New texts come with 
multimedia accessories and schools do not have the technology to use them. The 
tools that make technology accessible also need attention. 

Often teachers do not have access to telephones, so use of technology is limited. 
They need teaching tools like CD Rom, laser discs and videos. Administrators should 
listen to businesses and teachers — “if IBMs are used in businesses, why do schools 
use Apples?” 

Schools and districts need comprehensive technology plans so there is consistency 
with technology from school to school. Sometimes teachers get computers from PTA’ s 
and other organizations and teachers wonder how do these gifts fit into the overall 
technology plan? 

Some schools have labs of 25 computers but have closed them down because no 
one staffs them. They are available only to “whole class” activities. 

Equity is identified as an important issue. Do rich districts have the advantage when 
it comes to technology? There should be equal access to computers in all schools. 
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Teacher Training 

Teachers believe that all technology training should be hands-on, not lecture or on 
paper only. This training could use interactive media. The training should be man- 
dated and focus on curricular applications and mandated state frameworks and go 
beyond drill/practice. Teacher competency can be improved through field-based ex- 
periences on a variety of levels. 

Teachers need time to talk with businesses and industries to see what is needed 
from our students. A lag will always exist between business needs and what schools 
produce; teachers must be kept informed. 

Those from the technology field who train the students need to be teacher-trained. 
These experts in technology who train our students need to be trained to work with 
students. 



Licensure 

Teachers are not opposed to licensure, but they have concerns regarding how 
it will be implemented. They want plenty of training and time for preparation. 
They hope the certification will be portable. 




Teacher IVaining and Certification 
A stringent pre-service program is cmcial before a more rigorous licensure system 
is implemented. The training should be consistent beginning with teacho" prepa- 
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ration in higher education on into teacher inservice. Some teachers believe that 
licensure, accountability, and pay should be interrelated. 

Teachers want an internship for recertification, which would allow them to get 
innovative ideas to use in classrooms. This would also provide additional re- 
source persons and resources to use. This certification would offer six credit 
hours and provide opportunities for teachers to grasp the meaning of why they 
teach what they do. 

National Board Certification or national guidelines would help teachers in class- 
room. They need consistency in teacher training and expectations; it is necessary for 
a more mobile society. 

Teachers believe that training must be provided for substitutes and critical needs 
teachers. Critical needs certification teachers should be used more effectively. 

Concerns Abount Licensere 

Teachers expressed many concerns about licensure. They ask if the certification is 
transferrable among districts within the state and outside the state. Would the licen- 
sure program help the teacher in the classroom? 

They like National Board Certification, but see among the problems the reimburse- 
ment of the fee and administrative cooperation. They want the process to be more 
than a showcase or paper chase. The criteria must be fair and reflect everyday teach- 
ing practices. Many excellent teachers have not passed. What are the ramifications if 
they do not pass? What happens when community finds out? It does not suggest 
excellence as a teacher. 

There is a concern about the implications of practically anyone being allowed to 
teach when there is a shortage. The reasons for the shortage should be fixed instead 
of using a band-aid approach. 
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Tools, Techniques and Support 

Teachers were asked to identify what they need from their school districts, higher education, the State Department 
of Education, parents and the community to help them do a better job in the classroom. The information gathered 
from the Teacher Talk teachers is capsulized in the following statements. 

Local School Districts 



More and Better Communication 

» Teachers want more communication on all levels - between students and teachers as well as 
between the school and the district. 

• They need call buttons (that work), phones or beepers to facilitate communication between the 
classroom and administration. 

Teachers With More Input Into School Administration 

• Teachers believe that school administrators should teach at least five days per year in the class- 
room to fully understand what teachers deal with in today’s classrooms. 

• In some districts, reducing the personnel at higher levels in the district and returning them to 
the classroom will relieve class loads. 

• It would be helpful if state legislators would see what is going on in the classroom because the 
environment changes so much from year to year. 

• Teachers want a voice. They want to have real input and decision-making authority. There is 
general support from teachers for more school-based management in the schools. 

• Although teachers understand that administrators want to do what is best for students, teachers 
advise administrators to be careful with new ideas. Educators need to stop jumping from pro- 
gram to program so teachers can gain consistent experience in one area. 

Equitable Class Size 

• Districts must support an equitable student/teacher ratio. Class size calculations should be true 
class size, not based on a formula using all certified persons. 

• Teachers say class size needs to be consistent, using a 20/25 to 1 ratio, especially with at-risk 
populations. 

Support for Discipline 

• Enforcement of the district discipline policy must be equal for all students. When teachers dis- 
pense discipline, they need the support of administration. 

• Qualified counselors and support staff are needed to help with intervention techniques for disci- 
pline concerns. 

• A Recovery Room for behavior problems could be beneficial. 

Q • Some teachers say they want to get rid of in-school suspension. 
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Flexible Time for Teachers 

® Districts should allow teachers more time for professional development, networking, public rela- 

tions activities, planning, and visiting new programs. 

® Districts could use flexible scheduling during inservice days. 

® A flexible busing schedule would allow teachers to work early or late hours. 




Support for Teachers 

• Teachers need consistent support from everyone - districts, students, parents. They need support 
in all areas, including discipline and moral support. 

• There should be an inclusion model for resource support. 

• To boost morale, districts should celebrate great things that happen within the district. 

• The superintendent and other top staff should advocate for teachers on issues that affect teachers. 

• Teachers need to be empowered in reality, not just on paper. 

• Mentoring programs for new teachers will help them gain valuable experience. 



Leadership for Instruction 

• Early intervention and literacy programs should be in place in all schools. Special groups needing 
programs are at-risk, alternative schools and foreign speaking students. 




School districts should follow the state framework for health and physical safety. 



Curriculum coordinators are needed for each school. 
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® Schools need valid, knowledgeable leadership with appropriate education experiences. 

Practical Professional Development 

° Listen to what teachers say they need for professional development. 

• Staff development days should not be held during the first week of school. 

• Inservice training needs to be useful, practical. 

• Teachers need meaningful training in the use of new technology. 

Insight on Test Scores 

• Teachers need an accurate interpretation of test scores in understandable 1 anguage. 

• Educators should examine why there is a drop in test scores. 



Higher Education 



Enhanced Student Teacher Training 

• The training of potential teachers needs to be more realistic and comprehensive. Student teacher 
training must be delivered by people who are in the classroom regularly. 

• Colleges need to offer more courses that would be meaningful and practical for the classroom 
teacher. 



Teachers want professional development schools for internships staffed by experienced teachers 
(i.e.. Mas ter Teachers — 1/2 day college, 1/2 day public school). This would give the teacher 
education program the boost it needs. 



Teachers need higher education to authorize certification renewal for internship programs. 
Student teachers need more training in technology and special education. 



Students need to actually see classrooms before they do their practice teaching. This could mean 
working in a classroom (three weeks in August) during their sophomore year. 

Higher education must allow first or second year college students to spend time in classrooms. 



Higher education should use more realistic techniques in teaching methods to teacher education 
students. 



Colleges should accept the performance appraisals of student teachers provided by their cooper 
ating classroom teachers. 



Higher education should design a course to help teachers with accountability. 
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® Allow education students real life experiences so that they can understand what is expected of the 

classroom teacher. 

• The universities and colleges should include all current safety guidelines in the education classes. 

• Classes dealing with school law and school management should also be offered. 

Professors and Administrators with Practical Experience 

• Education professors should be required to teach in public schools at least one semester every 
three years. They need to be knowledgeable about schools and students as they are now, not 20 
or 30 years ago when they taught in public schools. They should come and teach classes (“adopt- 
a-class”) so that high school and middle school students can see “college professors.” 

• Administrators and curriculum leaders need to teach in the classroom. Staff members should visit 
classrooms to understand concerns of practicum and student teachers. The state legislature should 
also stay involved. 

• Become familiar with district guidelines and processes. 

Teacher With Input on Testing and Programs 

• There should be accurate interpretation of test scores in understandable language. 

An Open Line of Co mm unication 

• Professors should ask a teacher for real input and information. 

• Get input from us about teacher education programs. There should be more listening sessions 
with teachers. 

Better Teacher Education Experiences 

• Use a practical approach to discipline management in the classroom. 

• Provide a link to lower socioeconomic students to help them develop an interest in higher educa- 
tion. 

• Accept Tech Prep courses to help students succeed and maintain higher standards. 

• Give students the freedom to take random courses without degree requirements. 

• More money is also needed in the classroom. 

• Teachers need practical help in both theory and implementation. They want valid research on 
educational issues. Find ways to share current trends/changing laws with schools. 



State Department of Education 



Opportunities for Teachers to Give Input 

• Teachers need more ‘TeacherTalk” sessions. 



Teachers want input on the state level. They need to be involved at all levels on issues such as 
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curriculum, testing, policy, evaluation and assessment. 

The Department must work with legislators to make some of these “real” changes suggested by 
teachers. 

Communication needs to be improved among all groups in education. 

The Department should continue to provide meaningful dialogue and act on it. 




Support for Teachers 

• The Department should support districts on discipline plans, mentoring programs, funding and staff 
development. 

• Teachers need support from the Department for parent/community education in substituting port- 
folio assessment for the traditional grading and testing system. 

• Teachers need practical help in both theory and implementation. 

• Teachers need more information about tests (Exit Exam). 

Financial Support for Classroom and Salaries 

• The state needs to commit funds back into the classroom. 

• The education profession should establish a career ladder. Teachers suggest funding and defining a 
career ladder for Master Teachers. 

• Educators should recmit businesses for financial support. 

t 

• There should be equity in funding for buildings and technology across districts. 

State Department of Education officials should visit schools regularly. 
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Educators should be able to report on exactly how district/school monies are spent. 



The state should support 25-year retirement and yearly salary increases until retirement. 

One teacher asserts that the state should provide scholarships for educators’ children after they 
meet certain requirements. 



The Department needs to provide substitute pay so teachers can visit other classrooms. 



To help students achieve grade level mastery early in their career, more personnel are needed. 



Enhanced Professional Development for Teachers 

Ideally, teachers want a paid sabbatical for professional development. 



Higher education should continue the school-based college credit courses available through local 
professional development. 



Students and teachers should have mentoring and/or tutoring programs. 
There should be valid and equitable teacher certification requirements. 



Only teachers certified in a curriculum area should be allowed to serve as a content resource to 
districts. 
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Schools must be led by knowledgeable leaders with appropriate experience. 

A book of “best teaching practices” should be available for each teacher in the state. The book 
should include best practice by grade level so teachers of each level can see what is being done. 

There should be internships for recertification. 

The number of higher education degrees one has should not outweigh teaching ability. 

Standards for the use of technology in all content areas should be mandated. 

The Department needs to communicate to colleges and universities the need for certain courses 
at the undergraduate level so teachers come into the profession prepared to teach at-risk students. 

The Department must insist that local school districts make a commitment to implement teacher 
training and visits. 

The Department should offer parenting skill training to professionals so they can train at-risk 
parents in parenting skills. 

The Department could provide as a resource a video of exemplary teachers, a list of exemplary 
programs, or model schools with a contact person. 

Staff development should be flexible. 
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Character education should be mandated, and teachers need training on how to integrate it. 



° The Department should press the legislature for funding to implement a teacher directed 

inservice program that fits teacher and community needs. 

Support for Special Programs 

® The Department must financially support the early intervention programs and the early literacy 
programs which could prevent at-risk situations within all schools. 

® Teachers need more input on the School-to-Work program. They are responsible for implement- 

ing this program but have not had a say on whether or not it is working. 

® There should be mandated state guidelines for school safety. 

® The Department should regulate which grades are tested in BSAP or MAT-7. 



Parents/Comimmities 



Get Involved in School 

• Schools should invite parents in more often to visit. 

® Children need as much of their parents ’ time as possible. 

• Schools should encourage opportunities for involvement without monetary consequences. 
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• There should be an attempt to educate parents and the community of local and state safety guide- 
lines. 

® The legislature needs to include parent involvement in welfare reform as well as offering a tax 

credit to parents who are involved in schools. 

• Businesses need to be involved in the continuing education of teachers. 

• Businesses need to become involved in education. They could start by giving parents time off for 
teacher conferences without docking their pay or giving them a hard time. 

• Business professionals can be used as resources. Business paitnerships should be encouraged. 

• Educators should congratulate businesses who are involved with the schools by ensuring the 
businesses get appropriate public relations for their efforts. 

• Churches need to get involved with students as much as possible. 

• Parents should be encouraged to bring students to woik occasionally. 

• Corrununities should provide internships, volunteers and jobs for students as well as after school 
programs. 

• Schools need support from the Department of Social Services. 

Support for Schools 

• Parents must support the funding of schools and support the schools in their attempt to provide a 
safe educational environment. 

Accountability for All 

Students, and especially parents, need to be held more accountable for the students’ actions. 
Courts should enforce this. 

Students should not work so hard at jobs during the week — parents need to enforce this. 

Parents need to make sure that their children are studying. They must discipline their children at 
home and not just rely on teachers to do it. It is up to the parents to instill the value of an education 
in their children. 
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Learning 
Activity Ideas 



From Teacher Talk Participants 
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Learning Activity Ideas 

From Teacher Talk Participants 



During the three Teacher Talk sessions, teachers gathered in small groups to share their favorite classroom activity. 
Each small group came to consensus on one activity to be shared with the entire group. Following are sketches of the 
lessons shared by each small group. The teachers who generated these ideas do not present them as detailed lesson 
plans but as stimuli to the creative thinking of other teachers as they plan exciting and effective learning activities for 
students. 



All Grade Levels/Anv Subject 

Lesson; Reviewing content for any lesson, any sub- 
ject, all grade levels 

Objectives: The student will be able to review content 
for a lesson or a unit. 

Lesson Summary: I Have, You Have game. Students 
work individually or in pairs. There are answers 
and questions each on one side of an index card. 
Cards can be prepared by teachers or by students 
and serve as additional review. All students MUST 
be involved. 

Evaluation: Teacher observation. This is a good game 
for problem solving, definitions, short answer prob- 
lems and matching graphs. 



Primary Grades 

Lesson: Use boxes of animal crackers to teach esti- 
mating, counting, graphing or classifying 

Objectives: The student will be able to estimate, graph 
and form a hypothesis using animal crackers. 

Lesson Summary; Teams of two are given a box of 
animal crackers to: estimate, count, make a graph 
and classify. They will discuss the estimate and 
actual amount of each kind of animal in the box. 
They will make classifications and share their re- 
sults. 

Results; The activity is successful in keeping all stu- 
dents on task and involved; it incorpo- 
rates diverse learning styles, 
and it’s fun! 

Evaluation: Graphs; actual 
number of crackers in box 
versus the estimates; 
teacher listens to the con- 
versations of the stu- 
dents to evaluate pro- 
cess and 
skills. 








Pre-K - Kindergarten 

Lesson; From Pumpkins to Pie 

Objectives: The student will be able to use the pump- 
kin theme to incorporate life skills, community 
awareness, basic math and language skills and 
self concept into the class. 

Lesson Summary; Literature: The Biggest Pumpkin 
Ever and Pumpkin, Pumpkin. 

Life experiences'. Students visit a farm or grow 
pumpkins. They study photographic records 
of growth stages. They visit a grocery store 
and find all forms of pumpkins. Students lo- 
cate and read levels from various pumpkin 
products (frozen, canned, fresh, bakery). 

Small group: Students make journal entries, learn 
to make books, learn to measure and weigh 
and make individual dictations. 

Evaluation: Plan, write and implement a trip to the 
store with a grocery list, map, and “bank account” 
and purchase a “meal” to cook and present, re- 
port and document through pictures, photos and 
literature. 

Kindergarten 

Lesson; Secondary Color 

Objective: The student will be able to recognize sec- 
ondary colors and learn measurement. 

Lesson Summary: Students make clay by a recipe, 
divide it in half and determine two colors ~ red 
and yellow. The next day each student has a ball 
of each color clay in a ziplock bag. They per- 
form a “magic” trick by mashing together the balls 
of clay and forming the third color of orange. 

Results; Students have the opportunity to manipu- 
late materials to form a new color. Ooh’s and 
aah’s fill the classroom. Students recognize size 
increase of putting two balls of clay into one. 

Evaluation: Teacher observation of student manipu- 
lation of clay to form the third color. 
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Kindergarten and First Grade 

Lesson; Growing a Garden 

Objectives: The student will be able to create a visual 
representation of an area. 

Lesson Summary: After planting a garden, the stu- 
dents create a map to represent the location and 
pattern of various plants. They devise a key to 
represent specific flowers. 

Results: A map is created to represent colors, types, 
locations and patterns of flowers. Students add to 
the map as the garden grows. 

Evaluation: Students are observed finding specific 
flowers on the map and adding new flowers to the 
map using the key. 

Kindergarten- Grade Three 

Lesson: Science: States of Matter Properties 

Objectives: The student will be able to demonstrate 
the property of matter which states that only one 
object can occupy space at one time. 

Lesson Summary: The students use basins of water, 
plastic cups, index cards, 16 oz. plastic bottles with 
holes in them and paper towels. They perform four 
tasks: wadded up paper towel in cup, submerged 
(inverted) under water; index card placed over full 
cup of water, invert, and remove hand; fill “holey” 
bottle with water; and transfer air from inverted 
cup to water-filled inverted cup. 

Results: Paper towel stays dry, index card stays at 
bottom of inverted water-filled cup until card be- 
comes soggy and lets air inside, the water stays in 
the bottles when the cap is secured, and the air 
moves into the cup with water and the water is 
pushed out by the air. 

Evaluation: The students are able to explain why the 
“magic” tricks work. They relate to properties of 
matter; they see that matter has properties by which 
it can be identified and only one thing can occupy a 
space at one time. The students will be able to 
explain the role of air pressure and some of its prop- 
erties. 
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Kindergarten - Grade Three 

Lesson: Science 

Objectives: The student will be able to observe if oil 
and water will mix. What will settle to the bottom 
first? 

Lesson Summary: Water is denser than the oil; there- 
fore, it settles to the bottom. Oil is lighter, thus it 
settles on top. 

Results: Oil on top, water on bottom. 

Evaluation: Students can write or draw what they have 
learned. 

Kindergarten - Grade Three 

Lesson: Bubble making; what makes the bigger bubble? 

Objective: The student will be able to measure and 
compare sizes of bubbles. 

Lesson Summary: Students predict how many drops 
of water a penny would hold. They test their hy- 
pothesis. They talk about surface tension then pour 
prepared bubble solution on tables and use straws 
to blow bubbles. After the bubble bursts students 
use a meter stick to measure diameter of the bubble. 

Results: Students are able to compare sizes of bubbles 
using differing amounts of glycerine in the bubble 
solution. 

Evaluation: Teacher observation and student writing. 

Kindergarten - Grade Five 

lesson: The Teddy Bears’ Picnic 

Objectives: The student will be able to practice fact 
families in all whole number operations. 

Lesson Summary: Using a picnic basket, introduce 
going to a family reunion and meeting all the rela- 
tives - from this, move to the fact families and how 
the numbers fit into groups or families. 

Results: Students have a better understanding of an 
abstract idea by using concrete materials to learn. 
Students will be able to transfer knowledge across 
operations. 

Evaluation: Students receive a family of numbers and 
apply what they learned by turning those numbers 
into the appropriate facts. 
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First and Second Grades 

Lesson: 100th Day of School 

Objectives: The students will be able to count to 100, 
to group 100 objects several ways, to read books 
concerning 100 items and write stories about 100th 
day activities. 

Lesson Summary: Students bring in 100 items of then- 
choice in a plastic bag. Read books concerning 
100 items such as One Hundred Hungry Ants, 
100th Day of School, Wolf’s Chicken Stew and I’ll 
TeachMyDog lOOWords. Students read the books 
and stop at intervals to reenact what was happen- 
ing in the book (by 2’s, lO’s, etc.). Each child is 
encouraged to bring in 100 pennies to donate to 
PTA. They draw self portraits of themselves as 
they would look at age 100. They draw and cut 
out 100 squares, circles, rectangles, triangles and 
ovals. They do as many jumping jacks as they can 
in 100 seconds, and determine how many times 
they can hop in one second, etc. 

Evaluation: Teacher observation, journal writing, and 
active student participation and enthusiasm. 

Third Grade 

Lesson: World Travels 

Objectives: The student will be able to integrate sub- 
ject areas with the culture and customs of different 
countries. 

Lesson Summary: This is a week-long unit involving 
the following activities: making passports and car- 
rying them at all times; making an airplane; turn- 
ing the classroom into a country with all subject 
area lessons revolving around this country. 

Results: Students beg to learn more — there’s a great 
deal of motivation. They learn about other coun- 
tries, which fosters a desire to learn more. They 
relate their studies to real life. The lesson incorpo- 
rates school to work and international commerce. 

Evaluation: Culmination exercises are related to vari- 
ous subject areas. Portfolio, writing. 




Fourth Grade 

Lesson: Hands-on Algebra 

Objectives: The student will be able to use concrete 
materials to model abstract algebra concepts. 

Lesson Summary: Each child is given a sheet with 
a balance beam illustrated and a bag of number 
cubes and pawns. The student will use the 
manipulatives to set up a given equation (for 
example, X = 3 + 8). The students will solve the 
equation by 
keeping the bal- 
ance - removing 
identical quan- 
tities from both 
sides. 

Results: Students 
quickly learn 
the concepts of 
variables and 
equalities . 

Slow learners 
are very suc- 
cessful. 

Evaluation: 

Worksheets and teacher observation. 

Fourth and Fifth Grades 

Lesson: Getting Acquainted with Glymphs 

Objectives: The students will be able to work coop- 
eratively, develop pictorial representations of them- 
selves and begin developing cohesive classroom re- 
lationships. 

Lesson Summary: The first week of school students 
interview a classmate to gain personal information 
that can be shsired. Introduce concept of glymphs 
as a pictorial representation of data and model ex- 
amples. Students form small groups to classify data 
and develop symbols to represent characteristics. 
A group key is developed, and students make indi- 
vidual glymphs. 

Results: Students become more comfortable with each 
other. Students experience data collection and rep- 
resentation. A foundation is developed for use of 
glymphs to represent academic learning. A foun- 
dation of graphing techniques/classification is de- 
veloped. 

Evaluation: Teacher observation of end product - co- 
operative group skills, interviewing skills and syn- 
thesis. 




Fourth and Fifth Grades 

Lesson: Lessons With Heart 

Objectives: The students will be able to learn the defi- 
nition of idiom, recognize idioms containing the 
word “heart,” learn songs with “heart” in the title, 
compose their own song with “heart” in the title 
and illustrate literal interpretations of idioms. 

Lesson Summary: Students learn idioms as phrases, 
not by meaning of individual words. Working with 
the music teacher, students learn songs with “heart” 
and write their own songs with “heart.” Students 
illustrate idioms literally with “heart,” for example, 
“Little Wheel Tbming in My Heart.” 

Results: Students know songs with “heart,” know the 
definition of idiom, write songs, and relate songs/ 
idioms to real life. 

Evaluation: Songs are sung to classmates. Illustra- 
tions are drawn of idioms. Recognize songs with 
“heart” in the title. Teacher observation. 

Fourth and Fi fth Grades 

Lesson: Quilts in Literature 

Objectives: Students will be able to compare and con- 
trast several books with quilt themes. 

Lesson Summary: Students read and compare several 
books with a quilt theme and view Polacco’s vid- 
eotape “The Keeping Quilt.” Students respond in 
writing about quilts in their lives. Students take 
Accelerated Reader or Electronic Bookshelf test on 
various books read. Class quilt is made and dis- 
played. 

Results: Students enjoy quilt theme and writing about 
personal experiences. Students share writings and 
gain appreciation of literature. Class quilt is dis- 
played with writings. 

Evaluation: Writings are evaluated. Students’ indi- 
vidual tests on Accelerated Reader or Electronic 
Bookshelf are evaluated. 




Fourth and Fifth Grades 

Lesson: Volcanoes 

Objectives: The student will be able to identify the 
layers of the earth. The student will identify the 
cause of volcanoes through the crustal/plate theory. 
The student will identify the surface effects to sur- 
rounding environments. 

Lesson Summary: To introduce the unit, we give the 
class a pack of M&M’s. They predict the numbers 
and colors. Students then bite into the M&M’s to 
see the layers of the M&M’s. They compare the 
layers of the M&M’s to the layers of the earth. 
Groups then do a ratio to create an adding machine 
tape model of the earth’s layers. The students talk 
about the cause of volcanoes compared to the mol- 
ten center. An activity to illustrate the crustal/plate 
theory will be with Jello and graham crackers. To 
include the environment we talk about cause and 
effect. If ash covers the surface, what is the effect? 
Show a volcanic movie such as Mount St. Helens. 
They look up information about volcanic effects. 

Results: Develop understanding of cause and effect, 
relationships and group organization. 

Evaluation: Draw a picture of the layers of the earth. 
Group watches TV show about volcanoes for spe- 
cific predetermined details. List 10 side effects of 
a volcano eruption. Develop a time line of volcano 
research available. 

Fifth Grade 

Lesson: Simulated Dinosaur Dig 

Objectives: The student will be able to experience an 
actual dig using the knowledge, materials and roles 
of an authentic dinosaur excavation. 

Lesson Summary: After reading Digging Up Dino- 
saurs by Aliki, 5th grade students bury turkey bones 
on the playground. All students are assigned roles 
from geologist to paleontologist, and they use the 
appropriate tools to locate the bones (bmshes, twee- 
zers, magnifying glasses, etc.). We categorize bones 
and decide on a name (species). We extend the 
activity by measuring various dinosaurs’ actual 
lengths using calculator tape. We predict/estimate 
lengths so students now have some actual knowl- 
edge about measurement (estimated and actual). 

Results: Fifth graders increase knowledge because they 
have taught someone else. Students have had an 
authentic experience with dinosaurs. 

Evaluation: Did the students measure correctly? Do 
they understand the process? 



Fifth-Eighth Grades 

Lesson: Science/Math/Technology, Geologic Time and 
Radioactive Decay 

Objectives: The student will be able to simulate the 
dating of a fossil by radioactive decay and graph 
the results of their findings using and following 
formulas. 

Lesson Summary: Students get formula/table for half- 
lives. When given various bones, students deter- 
mine age. They do not necessarily have to have 
the actual bones. Any bones may be labeled or 
coded for students to evaluate. Students follow 
formulas, then graph the results (bar and circle 
graphs). 

Evaluation: Research carbon dating on computers, 
internet, etc. Tell how an electron microscope 
would support your theory. If you were a con- 
struction engineer, determine if you would stop 
work if you excavated a huge pile of unidentified 
bones. 

Sixth-Ninth Grades 

Lesson: Adjectives and The Grouchy Ladybug 

Objectives: The student will be able to identify adjec- 
tives and use them in a complete sentence. 

Lesson Summary: The Grouchy Ladybug hand pup- 
pet talks about adjectives and the elements of a 
story. Read the story The Grouchy Ladybug to the 
class. Each student receives a paper plate with 
ladybug construction paper wings on the back. 

Results: Each student picks another adjective for their 
ladybug story (i.e., the nice ladybug). Give the 
students 30 to 60 seconds to write/add-on to the 
story. They pass the paper plate/ladybug to the 
person to their right until everybody has an oppor- 
tunity to write/add-on to everyone’s story. 

Evaluation: Each student reads the last plate/ladybug 
on which they have written. The class selects the 
best three. They hang all of them from the ceiling. 



Sixth-Eighth Grades 

Lesson: Graphs 

Objectives: The student will be able to create a picto- 
graph from data collected by student survey. 

Lesson Summary: Students are randomly placed in 
groups of four. They create a survey question with 
three or more possible responses. The students 
survey 100 students from the school. They make a 
frequency chart from the collected data, then make 
a pictograph using a creative picture. 

Results: Students learn to work together. They learn 
how to collect and analyze real data, therefore us- 
ing higher order thinking skills. 

Evaluation: Rubric includes: the 1(K) names, frequency 
chart, graph (which must be set up properly), cre- 
ativity and neatness. Peer evaluation also counts 
as part of the grade. 

Sixth - Eighth Grades 

Lesson: Triangles 

Objectives: The student will be able to identify acute, 
obtuse and right triangles; to identify scalene, isos- 
celes and equilateral; and to conclude that three 
angles of any triangle equals 1 80 degrees. 

Lesson Summary: A straight line equals 180 degrees, 
vocabulary. Students cut out a large triangle. They 
classify their triangles by sides/angles. Students 
move around the room to find like angles. With all 
triangles different, students number each angle 1, 
2&3. 

Results: Students “tear” their three angles from their 
triangle and tape it to a “vertex point” on their line. 
Students will be able to then compare their “taped 
angles” and will draw their own conclusion that 
for any triangle, the sum of the angles equals 180 
degrees. 

Evaluation: Students determine the missing angle from 
a triangle and write a paragraph telling how they 
learned the sum of all angles equals 180 degrees. 



Sixth-Eighth Grades 

Lesson: Poetry, Language Arts/Social Studies 

Objectives: The student will be able to write an origi- 
nal poem following the optional models given. 

Lesson Summary: After guided practices, the stu- 
dent selects a model to write a poem about South 
Carolina. 

Results: Poems are placed on the hall bulletin board 
and in booklets with illustrations added using the 
technology lab. 

Evaluation: Rubrics scale (self evaluation and teacher 
evaluation). 



Sixth - Eighth Grades 

Lesson: Reading/Language Arts, Social Studies, Art, 
Technology, Health 

Objectives: The students will be able to discover what 
makes them unique. 

Lesson Summary: Teach, discover, discuss and con- 
nect the poems “We Wear the Mask” and 
“Thumbprint.” Students read the poems, then 
brainstorm on the meaning of the poems and the 
symbolic nature of colors. Students create mo- 
saic masks with colored pieces of paper and words 
to represent their true self without a mask. Stu- 
dents take their mask and write descriptively about 
their mask, its uniqueness and character, draw- 
ing examples from their own experience. 

Results: Students discover what makes them unique 
and their attitude makes a difference in empow- 
ering them. 

Evaluation: Teacher observation of discussion. Cre- 
ation of mask and thumbprint cards. Writing 
sample - rubric. 



Sixth - Ninth Grades 

Lesson: “Japan” — World Geography 

Objectives: The student will be 
able to write and illustrate 
a haiku. 

Lesson Summary: Define 
haiku, model an example, 
write poetry with teacher 
assistance and illustrate. 

Results: Classroom display of 
haiku. 

Evaluation: Grade format 
and content of poetry. 
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Sixth - Ninth Grades 

Lesson: Heroes and Heroines 

Objectives: The student will be able to make a list of 
characteristics of heroes/heroines; to list people who 
qualify as heroes/heroines; to create a bulletin board 
about a hero and make a 15 minute presentation; 
and to choose a hero/heroine and write a one page 
typed composition about the person. 

Lesson Summary: Class discussion of heroes/hero- 
ines to define heroes, characterize them and list 
people who qualify. Groups create bulletin board 
on one hero and write a presentation. Individuals 
select a person and write composition to be given 
to that person as a tribute. 

Results: “Hall of Heroes” from bulletin boards for all 
students to enjoy. Banquet to present framed com- 
position to heroes. 

Evaluation: Rubrics for group bulletin boards and oral 
presentations. Compositions edited and typed - 
graded on content and grammar. 



Seventh - Eighth Grades 

Lesson: Sculpture Clay Busts 

Objectives: The student will be able to create a clay 
bust and also create a biographical sheet for their 
person. 

Lesson Summary: Students are shown several busts 
(photos, books, etc.). They are taught how to make 
a bust. Students form bust, refine and finish their 
art work. Students are given short biographies of 
famous people and told to write a biography to fit 
their “person.” They use the classroom typewriter 
or computers to print out the biography and present 
it to the class. 



Results: Students present their busts and biographical 
information to school bo 2 U*d. They also have pho- 
tos taken for local paper. 



Evaluation: Base level of expertise for bust construc- 
tion - elaboration and craftsmanship (best of their 
ability versus rush job). Biographical information 
presented in a logical form. Creativity a plus. 
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Seventh - Eighth Grades 

Lesson; Roller Coasters 

Objectives: The student will be able to design a roller 
coaster and test for speed, utilizing the formula s=dJ 
t, determine potential and kinetic energy, compare 
and contrast changes in heart rate and participate 
in physics and math data at Carowinds. 

Lesson Summary; Students in groups of four will 
design a roller coaster from foam insulation for 
pipes in a given amount of time (depending upon 
the academic level of students). Materials are 
masking tape and 6 pieces of pipe. 

Results; The roller coaster will be put together and 
working models will be explained. Contests will 
be used to determine the fastest roller coaster. 

Evaluation; Observation. Draw/design the roller 
coaster and identify potential and kinetic energy. 

Eighth Grade 

Lesson: Haiku on Christmas Tree 

Objectives: The student will be able to write a haiku, 
identify South Carolina wildlife and decorate a 
Christmas tree as a service project. 

Lesson Summary; As part of an interdisciplinary unit, 
the Social Studies teacher teaches Colonial America 
and shows slides of South Carolina wildlife. Stu- 
dents write haiku after viewing slides. A Lan- 
guage Arts and Social Studies team teaches the 
lesson. 

Results : Students make a Christmas decoration using 
South Carolina plants after foraging into the woods. 
Using parchment paper, students attach haiku to 
Christmas tree. 

Evaluation; The tree is auctioned at a local mall to 
raise money for charity. 







Ninth Grade 

(can be adapted to other grade levels) 

Lesson: Student-Led Conferences 

Objectives: The student will perceive himself as a 
learner and share his learning with someone he 
brings to class (parent, aunt, uncle, etc.). 

Lesson Summary: The student invites a parent or other 
adult to class to share his portfolio and journal with 
that adult. Portfolio includes writing, multimedia 
assignments and other student work. 

Results; Student work becomes important to students. 
“Win-win-win” situation for parent, student and 
teacher. Excellent school-community relations. 

Evaluation: Students are assessed on a rubric earning 
points for introduction of adult to teacher, dressing 
appropriately, sharing portfolio, working quietly 
when adults are leaving, neatness, and following 
the criteria for the portfolio. The adult must write 
a letter back to the student to place in the portfolio. 

Ninth Grade 

Lesson: Daily Oral Language 

Objectives: The student will be able to improve writ- 
ing and functional communication, mechanics, us- 
age; and prepare for GED, BSAP, MAT-7. 

Lesson Summary: Teacher assigns two error-ridden 
sentences per day for students to revise. One stu- 
dent goes to the board and tells why each revision 
is necessary. 

Results: Students’ writing and communication skills 
are improved. Performance on tests improve. 

Evaluation: A weekly test is given with similar sen- 
tences for students to revise. TABE is also taken 
every three months; GED is given. For others, 
MAT-7, BSAP, etc. are used. 
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Ninth - Tenth Grades 

Lesson; Volume Comparison 

Objectives: The student will be able to make a predic- 
tion as to which of two cylinders formed by the 
same sheet of paper has the same volume. Stu- 
dents will calculate the volume of both cylinders 
(cooperative learning groups). 

Lesson Summary: The students are given two plastic 
8 1/2” X 11” sheets, masking tape and a bag of 
beans or rice. The students predict the figure that 
has the largest volume - “landscape” cylinder of 
“portrait” cylinder. The students fill one cylinder 
and see if the beans from one cylinder will fit into 
the other cylinder. The students see the compari- 
son and then figure the volume of each cylinder 
using the circumference to find the radius and the 
formulas for the volume of a cylinder. 

Results; Cooperative learning group, evaluation. 

Evaluation; Three options: students grade each other 
in their participation in the group; each student is 
responsible for putting into words his personal es- 
timate and whether it proved or disproved his pre- 
diction; the group turns in their evaluation and then- 
worksheets with directed questions. 

Ninth - Twelfth Grades 

Lesson; Medieval Fair 

Objectives: The student will be able to demonstrate 
understanding and knowledge of the social, politi- 
cal and economic society of the Medieval period. 

Lesson Summary: After a unit study of Medieval Eu- 
rope, the students demonstrate through an entire 
day’s activities in the following areas: dress, man- 
ners, entertainment, food and music. 

Results; Students come away with an awareness of 
the richness as well as the problems of Medieval 
society. 

Evaluation; Self evaluation. 



Ninth ° Twelfth Grades 

Lesson; Examination of Tap and Fibrous Root 
Systems 

Objectives: The student will be able to compare 
and contrast the root system of plants selected 
from a high elevation (field) versus a low el- 
evation (swamp). 

Lesson Summary: Students use a quadrant with 
trowels to carefully uproot plants in two des- 
ignated areas - an uncultivated field and a bot- 
tom land. Carefully canying them back to the 
classroom, they classify the plants according 
to the root systems. The higher elevation pro- 
duces mostly tap root systems, whereas the 
lower elevation produces fibrous. A relation- 
ship is made to two types of lumber produced 
in our state - “upland” pine and “bottom land” 
hardwoods. Afterwards, through the Internet, 
a challenge is sent to other schools in different 
locations to compare soil types, moisture lev- 
els and root systems. 

Evaluation: Evaluation is based on data table con- 
struction, graph production, analysis and con- 
clusions. 

Ninth " Twelfth Grades 

Lesson: Snapshots 

Objectives: The student will be able to use the 
writing process creatively. 

Lesson Summary: Webbing - activities, events 
shared with a friend. Pick one - write about it 
using details, verbal picture. Share with part- 
ner (self edit, peer edit). 

Results: End result is a well-written “snap shot.” 
Students enjoy writing about something close 
to them. 

. Evaluation: Rubric, read it aloud so others can 
“see” it. 




Ninth - Twelfth Grades 

Lesson: Public Presentations 

Objectives: The student will be able to partici- 
pate in Service Learning in the community. 

Lesson Summary: Students dress in donated cos- 
tumes at Halloween and make a presentation 
of stories and give non-edible bags of goodies 
to sick children at local hospital. Repeat this 
at a homeless shelter. 

Results: Positive involvement in the lives of oth- 
ers, self-esteem. Repeat visits are usually re- 
quested. 

Evaluation: Studaitiesponses and sick children’s smiles. 

Ninth - Twelfth Grades 

Lesson: A Sandwich Approach to Writing 

Objectives: The student will be more aware of 
the writing they do and the processes involved. 
Students literally and figuratively create a sand- 
wich. 

Lesson Summary: Students write a paragraph or 
more. Top, middle, bottom (like a sandwich) 
instead of beginning, middle and ending. Meat 
of sandwich is the middle - has to be a suffi- 
cient amount to satisfy the hunger. Top slice 
is the introduction, bottom slice is the conclu- 
sion. As they become more proficient, add 
condiments to make a better sandwich. 

Results: Eat their creation and create their own 
writing sandwiches. Change the mind-set, how 
they think about writing. Talk about their sand- 
wiches. 

Evaluation Process: Ongoing process - the end 
result is that the students do much better on 
exit exams and writing across the curriculum 
and they feel more comfortable. Note: This 
could be used in foreign language classes also, 
particularly upper levels. A French chef can 
come in, a Spanish class can make burritos, 
etc. 







Ninth ° Twelfth Grades 

Lesson: Graphing - Unit 5, How to Convey Informa- 
tion Through Graphs. Math for the Technologies I 

Objectives: The student will be able to convey precise 
information via a bar graph, circle graph, line graph. 

Lesson Summary: Students tally cars in the faculty 
or student lot by color, two-door versus four door 
and make, and convey through graphs what type 
of vehicle would most appeal to the lucrative teachCT 
market. 

Results: Students organize themselves on their own 
because they realize the enormity of task. They 
apply a variety of skills including calculating per- 
centages, organizational skills, scale drawing, etc. 
Immediately you can see how readable their graphs 
are. 

Evaluation Process: Students are graded on several 
points: accuracy of graphs, readability of graphs, 
personal contribution to group and group perfor- 
mance. 

Ninth - Twelfth Grades 

Lesson: Communism versus Capitalism 

Objectives: The student will be able to list character- 
istics of communism and capitalism and write an 
editorial determining if Russia should return to com- 
munism or continue capitalism. 

Lesson Summary: Students hear a speaker who has 
recently been to Russia. They find research sources 
on current conditions in Russia and chart the his- 
tory of communism and capitalism. 

Results: There is a discussion of how communism lasted 
70 years. Students take a position and defend it. 

Evaluation Process: Students write an editorial taking 
a position of either Russia returning to commu- 
nism or continuing toward capitalism. 
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Tenth Grade 

Lesson: ‘The Road Not Taken” by Robert Frost 

Objectives: The student will be able to recognize and 
create a metaphor of life/road in an autobiographi- 
cal composition. They can use the computer/word 
processor to type the composition. 

Lesson Summary: Students read and discuss the poem. 
They discuss the metaphor "life is a road.” Stu- 
dents write a composition describing their own lives 
in terms of roads (i.e., super highway, dirt road, 
bumpy, uphill, fast, trashy). They use the com- 
puter lab to type, edit, spell check. 

Results: Composition and oral discussion and volun- 
tary presentation. 

Evaluation Process: Check sheet for following direc- 
tions, using road metaphor and computer skills. 



Twelfth Grade 

(can be adapted to other grade levels) 

Lesson: Election Politics 

Objectives: The student will be able to become in- 
formed/observant on political candidates and issues 
without party label. 

Lesson Summary: One-day summary:' the students 
decide what are the major issues and their view- 
point on the issues. Then they are given the vari- 
ous candidates’ stands on issues (without benefit 
of candidates’ names or affiliation). They decide 
which candidate they would support considering 
the students’ feelings on the issues and the candi- 
dates’ stand on issues. 

Results: The students learn that issues are important 
and learn to support the candidates’ stand on the 
issues rather than supporting a political affiliation. 

Evaluation Process: Self evaluation and discussion 
of issues - students have to defend their choice. 




Twelfth Grade 

Lesson: Medieval Festival (based on Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales) 

Objectives: Students will be able to promote an under- 
standing and appreciation of Chaucer’s work and 
the Medieval culture it reflected. 

Lesson Summary: Teacher introduction: Chaucer, 
middle English, and Canterbury Tales “prologue.” 
Students choose characters and research related 
Medieval topics and his/her story. Students choose 
a team to work with (teams divided into art, food, 
music, costumes) for festival production. Students 
participate in a ninety minute festival where they 
enjoy a banquet with music, decorations, costumes 
of characters and share their stories and/or research. 
Special guests include school superintendent, prin- 
cipal and teachers. 

Evaluation Process: Research paper, oral presenta- 
tion, contribution to team and self-evaluation. 

Twelfth Grade 

Lesson: The Canterbury Tales 

Objectives: The student will be able to analyze and 
experience the language during the Medieval pe- 
riod. To expose students to the cultural aspects of 
the period. 

Lesson Summary: Students are assigned a character 
from The Canterbury Tales. Each student must 
compose an original poem (4-6 lines) about his/her 
character. They are videotaped outside as they 
walk. Afterwards, they eat dinner in the classroom 
(bread and ale [a cake square and soda]). Approxi- 
mately three weeks later students take a field trip 
to the Medieval Times in Myrtle Beach, SC. 

Results: Students learn more by going to the Medieval 
Times in Myrtle Beach and by actually acting out 
these parts. 

Evaluation Process: Students write a critique of the 
Medieval period in their journals. Students shared 
their experiences in an oral fashion with the social 
studies and art classes at school. 
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Twelfth Grade 

Lessom: “Getting A Job” (Economics) 

Objectives: The student will be able to participate suc- 
cessfully in the job/interview process. 

Lesson StiiMiniiary: Students are given a background 
economics lesson on the labor market. They then 
complete the following activities: write and pro- 
duce a resume; fill out an application and related 
paperwork correctly; participate in a workshop on 
interview skills with a humsin resource person from 
a business or industry; and participate in an evalu- 
ation session with interviewers. 

Results: Students are prepared to apply and interview 
for a job. They are given an opportunity to evalu- 
ate their skills and accomplishments. Business lead- 
ers are given the opportunity to see student accom- 
plishments and interact in a positive way. 

Evaluation Process: Students are interviewed by man- 
agers from a business in their area. These are ac- 
tual 10-20 minute interviews in which the student 
is graded by the interviewer. 



Twelfth Grade 

Lesson: Values of Solids 

Objectives: The student will be able to compute the 
values of solids. 

K^esson Summary: Students learn and apply techniques 
for finding volume. By utilizing manicotti shells, 
students use the “capturing” or “collecting” of shells 
to sum the solid a revolved region creates. 

Results: Students write integrals expressing volumes 
of solids in the form 2pi\x f(x) dx after practice of 
problems. 

Evaluation Process: Outlines are provided of content 
prior to examination. Teachers review material to 
be tested. Students work review problems in co- 
operative learning groups. Students have oppor- 
tunities to work review problems at the board/over- 
head. Strategies for taking standardized tests are 
reviewed: review test, identifying “doable” prob- 
lems before writing; tests with penalties - don’t 
answer ones the student has no idea about. 
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TEACHER TALE 
SESSION EVALUATION 



Three Teacher Talk sessions were held at sites in Myrtle Beach, Columbia, and 
Spartanburg. About 45 teachers attended the session at Springmaid Beach, January 26- 
27. The Columbia session on February 23-24 at the Ramada Inn included about 90 
participants, and a slightly smaller number attended on March 3-4 in Spartanburg at the 
Wilson World Hotel. Figure 1 below depicts the percentages of participants at each of 
the three locations. 



FIGURE 1 

Percentages of Respondents at the 
Three Teacher Talk Locations 




Columbia 

44 % 



Because of the nature of the conference, which was designed to solicit teachers’ 
opinions and suggestions on a variety of issues, the participants were divided into 
working groups consisting of elementary, middle school/junior high school, and high 
school teachers. Several participants who worked in higher education were asked to 
choose the organizational pattern within which they would be most comfortable working. 
Figure 2 depicts the numbers and relative proportions of the three organizational patterns 
represented. 
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FIGURE 2 



Number of Respondents 
Representing Grade Organizations 



I Elementary 
I Middle/Jr. Higt 
I High School 




At the conclusion of Day 2, participants were asked to rate their level of 
satisfaction with conference (1) facilities, (2) climate, (3) team materials/activities, (4) 
schedule of activities, and (5) the overall value of the session. In addition, constructed 
response items asked which facet, of the two-day conference was “most meaningful to 
you,” and “what could be done to improve Teacher Talk?” A copy of the evaluation 
instrument may be found in Attachment A. A total of 194 surveys were completed by 
participants. 



Items 1-17 dealt with (a) facilities, including their accessibility, cleanliness, 
comfort, and functionality; and (b) food and beverage quality, variety, taste, and quantity. 
Figure 3 below indicates that the contextual factors were more than satisfactory for the 
great majority of participants. Seventy-four percent (74%) of respondents indicated that 
they were “extremely pleased” or “very pleased” with the facilities. Most of the lower 
ratings came from the Columbia group where the conference room sizes were too small to 
adequately accommodate large group activities like the gallery tour. 



FIGURE 3 



Participant Opinions of Teacher Talk Facilities 
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The climate items involved perceptions of safety, courtesy, and collegiality. 
Ninety-six percent (96%) of the respondents indicated that they were very pleased or 
extremely pleased with the climate (see Figure 4). Only two participants responded with 
a rating of less than “O.K.” on this item— one was somewhat displeased with “perceived 
safety” and another was somewhat displeased with “collegiality.” 



FIGURE 4 

Participant Opinions of Teacher Talk 
Climate 




Extremely 

pleased 

71% 



Team materials and activities items were responded to in a positive manner (see 
Figure 5). Eighty-six percent (86%) of participants marked either “extremely pleased” or 
“very pleased.” Respondents were particularly positive about “sharing with colleagues” 
and the “relevance to personal interests.” The most common response to item 37 “What 
facet of the two-day Teacher Talk session was most meaningful to you?” reflected the 
way in which the session promoted collegiality, sharing, and interaction. Said one 
respondent: “T/je Gallery Tour brought home the fact that educators across the state 
share the same values, goals, and ideals for students. Also, we face the same problems 
and obstacles." Another participant wrote that ""the interaction of the group members was 
very energizing. The enthusiasm and fervor of each member was impressive." A teacher 
in Columbia stated: ''The level of excitement about teaching and 
learning was almost palpable! Yeah, Mi'!” 
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FIGURE 5 



Percentage of Participants Assigning Ratings to 
Teacher Talk Materials and Activities 




Participants were questioned about the schedule of Teacher Talk activities, 
including punctuality, amount of break time, and the length of day two. As Figure 6 
indicates, 87% of respondents were either “extremely pleased” or “very pleased;” another 
10% rated schedule items “O.K.” 



FIGURE 6 

Participant Opinions of the Teacher Talk Schedule 
of Activities 
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Participants were very positive about the overall value of the session (see Figure 
7). One hundred thirty-one respondents marked “extremely pleased” while another 48 
indicated “very pleased ” Seven participants marked “O.K ” while one each indicated 
“somewhat displeased” and “very displeased ” 



FIGURE 7 

Participant Ratings of the Overall Value of the 
Sessions 
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Many respondents suggested expanding Teacher Talk to allow more teachers to 
participate. The advantages of sharing strategies and teaching techniques were 
commented upon time and again. '’’’Please continue to allow teachers to dialog in this 
manner. Have more often"" One respondent’s comments were typical of many: 'feeling 
a part of the big picture ... and being treated like a professional" were very important. 
Another teacher commented that the value of the session "depends on how well you 
listened."" In the same vein, another teacher commended the Agency for offering the 
opportunity to speak out and hoped that the messages were heard and respected. For 
many, the evidence of listening will be what is done with the comments and suggestions. 
Another, commenting on how to improve Teacher Talk said, “/ don "t know - it was 
excellent. Please make it worthwhile by the application of teacher responses” 
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